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Modern networks have evolved to become both large and highly complex, with some 
networks spanning nations and even the globe. Networks provide a multitude of services 
using a wide variety of protocols and components to the extent that they have now begun 
to resemble self-governed living entities. Most modern networks are dynamic with nodes 
entering the network or leaving by choice, failure or attack. There are dynamic networks 
which have always been around in some form, like social networks, which we have only now 
begun to analyze and in fact, influence. That maintaining robustness in modern networks 
can be an issue can be ascertained by the regular breakdowns in large and important 
networks e.g. the crash of the Skype network in 2007 [TUl CEH HI [15] attributed to the 
failure of its "self-healing" mechanisms pQ. Also, due to the scale and nature of design 
of such networks, it may simply not be practical to build robustness into the individual 
nodes or into the structure of the initial network itself. Thus, the need for a responsive 
approach to robustness. Many important networks are also reconfigurable in the sense that 
they can change their topology e.g. peer-to-peer, wireless, ad-hoc networks and friendship 
networks on social networking sites etc. . We exploit this property of networks to allow us 
a responsive approach towards robustness. Moreover, our algorithms are scalable since our 
repair costs are constant or at most logarithmic in the number of nodes, and inherently 
handle the dynamism of the network. This chapter is organized as follows: Section [T] 
introduces self-healing and our model. Section [2] introduces virtual structures and discusses 
their use in self-healing. The subsequent sections(Sections [3] and [4]) discuss in brief two of 
our algorithms which use virtual graphs: ForgivingTree [9] and ForgivingGraph [8], followed 
by a conclusion(Section [5]). 

1 What is self-healing? 

Informally, self-healing is the maintenance of certain properties within desirable bounds by 
the nodes in a network suffering from failures or under attack. As the name implies, self- 
healing has to be initiated and executed by the nodes themselves. As such, the algorithms 
we have proposed here are fully distributed. Equivalently, we can say that a self-healing 
system, when starting from a correct state, can only be temporarily out of a correct state 
i.e. it recovers to a correct state, in presence of attacks. Self-healing is one of the so 
called 'Self-*' properties which systems such as autonomic systems may be required to 
have. In the distributed systems world, perhaps the most well-known self-* property is 
self- stabilization [U (5J EJ [16] . Self-stabilization was introduced by Djikstra in 1974 [4]. A 
self-stabilizing system is a system which, starting from an arbitrary state and being affected 
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by adversarial transient failures, can, in finite time, recover to a correct state. Often, self- 
stabilization does not take code corruption (byzantine behavior) or fail-stop failures (node 
crashes) into account. A self-healing system, when starting from a correct state, can only 
be temporarily out of a correct state i.e. it recovers to a correct state, in presence of 
some adversarial attacks including node removal. Other self-* properties, often broadly 
defined, include self-scaling, self-repairing (similar to self-healing), self-adjusting (similar 
to self-managing), self-aware/self-monitoring, self-immune, self- containing [2]. 

Our sense of self-healing is more formally captured by the model discussed in Section ri.il 
Informally, the model we adopt in this work is as follows. We assume that the network is 
initially a connected graph over n nodes. An adversary repeatedly attacks the network. 
This adversary knows the network topology and our algorithm, and it has the ability to 
delete arbitrary nodes from the network or insert a new node in the system (except for 
ForgivingTree(Section [3])) which it can connect to any subset of the nodes currently in the 
system. However, we assume the adversary is constrained in that in any time step it can 
only delete or insert a single node. Following that, the self-healing algorithm has a short 
time to reconfigure and heal the network by adding edges between remaining nodes before 
the next act of the adversary. Our model could, for example, capture what can happen 
when a worm or software error propagates through the population of nodes. 

1.1 Model of self-healing 

Our general model of self-healing is shown in Figure [TJ This model was introduced in [T7]. It 
is generalized from the model in [8] . Somewhat similar models were also used in [12^ [9l [14] . 
The specific models used in most of our algorithms are special cases of this model, differing 
mainly in the way the success metrics of the graph properties are presented. The model 
used in Xheal [12] also differs in the synchronicity and message assumptions. Let G = Go 
be an arbitrary graph on n nodes, which represent processors in a distributed network. In 
each step, the adversary either deletes or adds a node. After each deletion, the algorithm 
gets to add some new edges to the graph, as well as deleting old ones. At each insertion, 
the processors follow a protocol to update their information. The algorithm's goal is to 
maintain the chosen graph properties within the desired bounds. At the same time, the 
algorithm wants to minimize the resources spent on this task. Initially, each processor only 
knows its neighbors in Go, and is unaware of the structure of the rest of Go- After each 
deletion or insertion, only the neighbors of the deleted or inserted vertex are informed that 
the deletion or insertion has occured. After this, processors are allowed to communicate 
by sending a limited number of messages to their direct neighbors. We assume that these 
messages are always sent and received successfully. The processors may also request new 
edges be added to the graph. The only synchronicity assumption we make (in algorithms 
besides Xheal) is that no other vertex is deleted or inserted until the end of this round of 
computation and communication has concluded. To make this assumption more reasonable, 
the per- node communication cost should be very small in n (e.g. at most logarithmic). 

We also allow a certain amount of pre-processing to be done before the first attack occurs. 
This may, for instance, be used by the processors to gather some topological information 
about Go, or perhaps to coordinate a strategy. Another success metric is the amount of 
computation and communication needed during this preprocessing round. For our success 
metrics, we compare the graphs at time T: the actual graph Gt to the graph G' T which 
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is the graph with only the original nodes (those at Go) and insertions without regard to 
deletions and healing. This is the graph which would have been present if the adversary 
was not doing any deletions and (thus) no self-healing algorithm was active. This is the 
natural graph for comparing results. Figure [2] shows an example of G' T and a corresponding 
Gt- The figure also shows, in G' T , the nodes and edges inserted and deleted, and in Gt, 
the edges inserted by the healing algorithm, as the network evolved over time. Table Q] 
compares our self-healing algorithms in this line of work: DASH [TJ], ForgivingTree [9], 
ForgivingGraph [8], Xheal [T2] . 

Figure 1: The general distributed Node Insert, Delete and Network Repair Model. 
Each node of Go is a processor. 

Each processor starts with a list of its neighbors in Go- 

Pre-processing: Processors may exchange messages with their neighbors. 

for t := 1 to T do 

Adversary deletes a node vt from Gt-i or inserts a node i>t into Gt-i, forming H^. 
if node vt is inserted then 

The new neighbors of v% may update their information and exchange messages with 

their neighbors, 
if node v t is deleted then 

All neighbors of Vt are informed of the deletion. 

Recovery phase: 

Nodes of Ht may communicate (asynchronously, in parallel) with their immediate 
neighbors. These messages are never lost or corrupted, and may contain the names 
of other vertices. 

During this phase, each node may add edges joining it to any other nodes as desired. 
Nodes may also drop edges from previous rounds if no longer required. 
At the end of this phase, we call the graph Gt- 

Success metrics: Minimize the following "complexity" measures: 
Consider the graph G 1 which is the graph consisting solely of the original nodes and 
insertions without regard to deletions and healings. Graph G' t is G' at timestep t (i.e. 
after the i th insertion or deletion). 

1. Graph properties/invariants. 

The graph properties/ invariants we are trying to preserve, e.g. Degree increase: 
max„ 6 (j degree(u, G<r) /degree (?;, G' T ) 

2. Communication per node. The maximum number of bits sent by a single node 
in a single recovery round. 

3. Recovery time. The maximum total time for a recovery round, assuming it takes 
a message no more than 1 time unit to traverse any edge and we have unlimited 
local computational power at each node. 
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(a) G' T : Nodes in red (dark gray in grayscale) (b) Gt- The actual graph. Edges added by 

deleted, and nodes in green (patterned) in- the healing algorithm shown in gold (light 

serted, by the adversary. shaded in grayscale) color. 



Figure 2: Graphs at time T. G' T : The graph of initial nodes and insertions over time, Gt' 
The actual healed graph. 
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" Number of hops from the deleted node to nodes involved in repair. 
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! Algorithms using Virtual graphs 



Table 1: Comparison of our self-healing Algorithms, d is the degree of an individual node, 
A is the maximum degree of a node in the graph, and 5 is the degree of the deleted node. 
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Figure 3: Deleted node x (in red, crossed) replaced by a Reconstruction Structure(RS), a 
structure formed by its neighbors (a, b, c, d,j). 

2 Virtual vs. real healing structures 

Conceptually, Our algorithms use the same basic idea: when a node is deleted, replace it by 
a healing structure formed from its neighbors or nearby nodes, as shown in Figure^ We can 
call this structure the ReconstructionStructure. Notice that we have defined Reconstruction 
Structures like a template and the exact structure is determined according to the desired 
properties of the algorithm. In most of our algorithms (DASH, ForgivingTree, Forgiving- 
Graph ) the healing structure is a tree. In DASH, a balanced binary tree of neighbors with 
nodes arranged by previous degree increases is used. In the ForgivingTree [9] (Section [3|), 
another kind of binary balanced tree is used. In the Forgiving Graph [8] (Section |4|), our 
reconstruction tree is a haft (or half- full tree) ( Section B~Tj) . In Xheal, the structure used is 
an expander. 

It turns out that in these, trees are a natural choice for the graph properties we have 
tried to maintain. A balanced tree is a structure which has low distance between nodes (at 
most 2 log 2 n for a balanced binary tree) while each node has a small degree (at most 3 for 
a binary tree). At the same time, coming up with the suitable RTs and maintaining them 
over the run of the algorithm is quite a significant challenge. For Xheal, however, trees are 
not the right structure since the main property we are trying to heal here is edge expansion 
and such spectral properties, and trees do not have good edge expansion. 

An idea that we have sometimes found very useful is the idea of using virtual nodes. A 
virtual node can be thought of as a marker in a reconstruction structure for a previously 
existing node in the network. A virtual node will be simulated by a real node (we call the 
existing non virtual nodes as real nodes). Informally, simulating would simply mean that 
the simulating node takes responsibilities of the connections attributed to the virtual node 
(more formally discussed later) In our algorithms, a virtual node is simulated by exactly 
one real node, but it may be possible to imagine algorithms where one virtual node may 
be simulated by multiple real nodes. Of course, one may have a single real node simulating 
multiple virtual nodes. In our algorithms, the resulting graph that we maintain is a mixture 
of real and virtual nodes. We call this a virtual graph. This is opposed to the real graph, 
which is the usual bijective mapping of the network to the graph with a processor mapping 
to a node and a connection mapping to an edge. Section 12.11 discusses the simple mapping 
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that gives the real graph from the virtual graph and also shows some simple properties 
helpful for bounding certain properties. 

More formally, consider the actual graph G(V, E) corresponding to the network, and a 
virtual graph G'(V',E') with processors V' and edges E' . Consider a partition of the set 
V into two sets V{ and V^' (possibly empty), with a surjective mapping / : V% — > V and a 
mapping g : V{ — > V£, The edge sets E' and E are related by the homomorphism given in 
Section 12.11 Then, we have: 

real node: A node v' £ V^'. By definition, we have a node v € V, such that f(v') = v. 

real edge: An edge (v',w') £ E' such that both v' and w' are real nodes. 

virtual node: Node w' € V{. By definition, we have a node v' = g(w'), where v' € V^'. 
We say the real node v' simulates virtual node w' . 

virtual edge: An edge (v',w ! ) € E' such that not both v' and w' are real nodes. 

Virtual graphs are useful for a few conceptual reasons, some of which are: 

• Virtual graphs may be easier to analyze and are good accountability structures (e.g. 
for bounding node degrees or distances). For example, if our Reconstruction Structure 
is a tree, and the virtual node is one of the internal nodes, we can claim that the node 
simulating it has increased its degree by at most 3 due to that virtual node. 

• Virtual graphs may be easier to visualize. Sometimes, the real graph and its connec- 
tions may look messy and the underlying pattern, if any, may be obscured. A well 
designed virtual graph scheme may give a clear insight into the structure and workings 
of the algorithm. For example, the ForgivingTree data structure is a virtual graph 
that is a tree (and the algorithm is a tree maintenance algorithm) whereas the real 
graph corresponding to the ForgivingTree may not be a tree at all. 

Two of our algorithms, the Forgiving Tree and Forgiving Graph have reconstruction 
structures which use virtual nodes, and these structures are also trees. We call these recon- 
struction structures Reconstruction Trees and define them as follows: 

Reconstruction Tree: A tree like structure (Figure [6]) added by the healing algorithm 
on adversarial deletion of a single node and its edges. The reconstruction tree uses existing 
nodes (we call them real nodes) from the network and also may have virtual nodes i.e. nodes 
which are simulated by the real nodes in that reconstruction tree. 




Figure 4: Deleted node v replaced by its Reconstruction Tree. The triangle shaped nodes 
are 'virtual' helper nodes simulated by the 'real' nodes which are in the leaf layer. 
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2.1 Real Graph from a virtual Graph 




Figure 5: The actual graph (on the right) is a homomorphic image of a virtual graph (left) 
where the helper nodes are mapped to the nodes simulating them. Note both the node 
degrees and distances between nodes in the real graph cannot be more than those in the 
virtual Graph. 

It is easy to see that a virtual graph maps to a real graph in a straightforward way: map 
all the virtual nodes to the real nodes simulating them. Figure [5] shows an example. More 
formally, the real graph is a homomorphic image of the virtual graph. Consider two graphs 
G\ = (Vi,E\), and G2 = (V^,^)- In this context, a homomorphism may be defined as 
follows: A homomorphism is a function / : V\ — > V2 such that if undirected edge {v, w} is in 
Ei (the edge set of G±) this implies that the edge {f(v),f(w)} is in E<i- Moreover, we say 
that G2 is the homomorphic image of Gi under / if the edges of G2 are exactly the images 
of the edges of Gi under the homomorphism. There can be multiple real and virtual nodes 
corresponding to a processor in the network that perform all the functions required of those 
nodes. Each node can be identified by its processor and some additional information. For 
node v m Gi, let Processor(v) be the name of that processor. In the real graph G2, there 
is only one node per processor and consider this node to be labelled with the name of that 
processor. Then, our homomorphism H : V(Gi) —> V{G2) is simply H{v) = Processor(v). 
Observation 1. For any graph homomorphism F : Gi — > G2, for all nodes u,v in V, 
distG 2 (F(u),F(v)) < distGx(u,v) where dista(x,y) is the distance between two nodes x 
and y in a graph G. 

Observation 2. If the graph G2 is the homomorphic image of graph Gi under a graph 
homomorphism F : Gi — > G2, then for all nodes v' in G2, degG 2 {v') < YlveF- 1 ^') degG±{y), 
where degc(x) is the degree of the node x in a graph G. 

3 Forgiving Tree 

The Forgiving Tree algorithm is in the same model as described in Section ?? except 
for the important difference that it does not handle node insertions. Also, the properties 
it heals are the diameter, degree and connectivity of the network. However, it is a very 
efficient algorithm for handling deletions and illustrative of the use of virtual graphs. The 
main procedure of Forgiving Tree is given as pseudocode as Algorithm 13.11 We only give 
the top procedure here and refer the reader to the paper [9] for the detailed pseudocode. 
At a high level, the Forgiving Tree works as follows. We begin with a rooted spanning 
tree T, which without loss of generality may as well be the entire network (Algorithm 13.11 
Procedure Init(T)) . Each time a non-leaf node v is deleted, we think of it as being replaced 
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Given a tree i (I/, h) 
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Init(T). 
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while true do 


4 


if a vertex x is deleted then 
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if children^) is EMPTY then 


6 


FixLeafDeletion(x) 


7 


else 


8 


FixNodeDeletion(x) 


Algorithm 3.1: Forgiving tree: The main function. 



by a Reconstruction Tree (Section [2]). For the Forgiving Tree, the Reconstruction Trees are 
actually balanced binary trees (with possibly an additional node as root). So, we define the 
following: 

RT: In the ForgivingTree, let the reconstruction trees be denoted by RT. A RT is a balanced 
binary tree like structure (a balanced binary tree with a possible additional node as root) 
built after the deletion of a node (and its incident edges). The leaves of the tree are real 
nodes and all the internal nodes are virtual nodes simulated by those leaf nodes. 
RT(v): RT(t>) is the RT built on deletion of a node v. RT(u) is composed of the neighbors 
of v. 




Figure 6: Deleted node v replaced by its Reconstruction Tree. The nodes in the oval are 
virtual nodes. Regular virtual nodes are depicted by circles and the heir virtual node by a 
rectangle. 

Thus, on deletion of node v, we can imagine it being replaced by RT(u) (Implemented 
by FixNodeDeletion(x): called from Algorithm 13. 1 () . Depending on certain conditions 
explained later, the root of RT(t>) could be a special node known as v : s heir (this will be 
discussed later). The root takes v's place as the child of w's parent. This is illustrated in 
figure [H Note that each of the virtual nodes which was added is of degree 3, except the 
heir, if present. 

When a leaf node is deleted, we do not replace it (Implemented by FixLeafDele- 
tion(x): called from Algorithm 13. ip . However, if the parent of the deleted leaf node was 
a virtual node, its degree has now reduced from 3 to 2, at which point we consider it re- 
dundant and "short-circuit" it, removing it from the graph, and connecting its surviving 
child directly to its parent. This helps to ensure that, except for heirs, every virtual node 
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is of degree exactly 3. One possibility is shown in Figure There are a few cases of leaf 
deletion. We refer the reader to the paper for a full discussion. 




Figure 7: Leaf deletion: Parent of the deleted leaf node is a virtual node, and is 'short 
circuited'. 

After a long sequence of such deletions, we are left with a tree which is a patchwork mix 
of virtual nodes and original nodes. We note that the degrees of the original nodes never 
increase during the above procedure. Also, because the virtual trees are balanced binary 
trees, the deletion of a node v can, at worst, cause the distances between its neighbors to 
increase from 2 to 2[~logcf|, where d is the degree of v. This ensures that, even after an 
arbitrary sequence of deletions, the distance between any pair of surviving actual nodes has 
not increased by more than a [log A] factor, where A is the maximum degree of the original 
tree. 

Since our algorithm is only allowed to add edges and not nodes, we cannot really add 
these virtual nodes to the network. We get around this by assigning each virtual node to an 
actual node, and adding new edges between actual nodes in order to allow "simulation" of 
each virtual node (Section [2]). More precisely, our actual graph is the homomorphic image 
of the tree described above, under a graph homomorphism which fixes the actual nodes 
in the tree and maps each virtual node to a distinct actual node which is "simulating" it 
(Section 12. ip . Note that, because each actual node ever simulates at most one virtual node 
at a time, and virtual nodes have degree at most 3, this ensures that the maximum degree 
increase of our algorithm is at most 3. 

The heart of our algorithm is a very efficient distributed algorithm for keeping track 
of which actual node is assigned to simulate each virtual node, so that the replacement of 
each deleted node by its virtual tree can be done in O(l) time. We accomplish this using a 
system of "wills," in which each vertex v instructs each of its children (or their "heirs") in 
the event of u's deletion, how to simulate the virtual tree replacing v, and also the virtual 
node v was simulating (if any). 

This will is prepared in advance, before v 's deletion, and entrusted to u's children or 
their surviving heirs. An example of this is shown in figure [8j Certain events, such as 
the deletion of one of v 's children, or a change in which virtual node v is simulating, may 
cause v to revise its will, informing the affected children or their surviving heirs. As proven 
in [9], the total number of messages and node IDs which must be sent is 0(1) per deleted 
vertex; the number of bits sent is thus O(logn). In addition, there is a startup cost for 
communicating the initial wills: this is 0(1) latency; and O(l) messages and O(logn) bits 
per edge in the original network. 
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Figure 8: The leftmost column shows a small segment of the network. The RT(x) corre- 
sponding to this figure is shown. Every neighbor of node x stores the portion of RT(x) 
relevant to it. Each rectangular box is labelled with a neighbor and shows the portions and 
the value of the corresponding fields . 



3.1 Forgiving Tree success metrics 

Here, we state a formal theorem regarding the properties of the Forgiving Tree (For the 
proof, we refer the reader to [9] or [IT]). The result shows that Forgiving Tree can self-heal 
the diameter of the graph very efficiently with only a constant additive increase in node 
degrees over all sequence of deletions. We also state a lower bound (with proof) that is, in 
fact, matched by our algorithm. 

Theorem 1. The Forgiving Tree has the following properties: 

1. The Forgiving Tree increases the degree of any vertex by at most 3. 

2. The Forgiving Tree always has diameter 0(D log A). 

3. The latency per deletion and number of messages sent per node per deletion is 0(1); 
each message contains 0(1) node IDs and thus O(logn) bits. 

Theorem 2. Consider any self-healing algorithm that ensures that: 1) each node increases 
its degree by at most a, for some a > 3; and 2) the diameter of the graph increases by 
a multiplicative factor of at most f3. Then for any positive A, for some initial graph with 
maximum degree A, it must be the case that (5 > ^[log a+1 A — 1]. 

Proof. Let G be a star on A + 1 vertices, where x is the root node, and x has A edges with 
each of the other nodes in the graph. Let G' be the graph created after the adversary deletes 
the node x. Consider a breadth first search tree, T, rooted at some arbitrary node y in G'. 
We know that the self-healing algorithm can increase the degree of each node by at most a, 
thus the root node in T can have at most a + 1 children, and other nodes can have at most 
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Figure 9: Deletion of the central node v of a star leads to an increase in the diameter. Here, 
the healing algorithm increases the degree of any node by at most a. 

a children. Let h be the height of T. Then we know that 1 + (a + 1) Y^i= & % > A. This 
implies that (a + l) h+1 > A for a > 3, or h + 1 > log Q+1 A. Since the diameter of G is 2, we 
know that (3 > h/2, and thus 2/3 + 1 > log a+1 A. Rearranging, we get (3 > |[log Q+1 A — 1]. 
This is illustrated in figure [H □ 

We note that this lower-bound compares favorable with the general result achieved with our 
data structure. The Forgiving Tree can be modified so that it ensures that 1) the degree of 
any node increases by no more than a for any a > 3; and that the diameter increases by 
no more than a multiplicative factor of (3 < 21og a A + 2. 

4 Forgiving Graph 

This section gives an overview of the Forgiving Graph [8]. The Forgiving Graph was a 
successor of the Forgiving Tree [9]. The improvements of the Forgiving Graph over the 
Forgiving Tree are threefold. First, the Forgiving Graph maintains low stretch i.e. it ensures 
that the distance between any pair of nodes v and w is close to what their distance would 
be even if there were no node deletions. It ensures this property even while keeping the 
degree increase of all nodes no more than a multiplicative factor of 3. Moreover, this tradeoff 
between stretch and degree increase is asymptotically optimal. Second, the Forgiving Graph 
handles both adversarial insertions and deletions, while the Forgiving Tree could only handle 
adversarial deletions (and no type of insertion). Finally, the Forgiving Graph requires 
only a very simple and minimal initialization phase, while the Forgiving Tree required an 
initialization phase which involved sending 0(n log n) messages, where n was the number of 
nodes initially in the network, and had a latency equal to the initial diameter of the network. 
Additionally, the Forgiving Graph is divergent technically from the Forgiving Tree, it makes 
significant use of a novel distributed data structure that we call a Half- full Tree or "haft" . 
hafts are discussed in Section T4. 11 Hafts are mergable trees and their properties allow us to 
construct the Forgving Graph algorithm as an efficient, distributed data structure with the 
desired properties. 

Here, we give a high level description of our algorithm. An adversary can effect the 
network in one of two ways: inserting a new node in the network or deleting an existing 
node from the network. Node insertion is straightforward and is dependent on the specific 
policies of the network. When an insertion happens, our incoming node and its neighbors 
update the data structures that are used by our algorithm. 
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Each time a node v is deleted, we can think of it as being replaced by a Reconstruction 
Tree(Section [2]) . For this algorithm, let us call the particular types Reconstruction trees 
used as RTs. The RT is a haft (Section HTTJ) made up using virtual nodes (if needed). For- 
mally: 

RT: In the ForgivingGraph, RT is a haft built after the deletion of a node (and its incident 
edges). The leaves of the haft are real nodes and all the internal nodes are virtual nodes 
simulated by those leaf nodes. 

RT(v): RT(u) is the RT built on deletion of a node v. RT(t>) is composed of the neighbors 
of v and of nodes from RTs in which v was a member. 

A single real node itself is a trivial RT with one node. RT(w) is formed by merging all 
the neighboring RTs of v using the strip and merge operations from Section 14.21 Thus, 
following a deletion, we may have a graph with both real and virtual nodes. After a long 
sequence of such insertions and deletions, this graph is a patchwork mix of virtual nodes 
and real nodes. Let us call this graph FG (short for ForgivingGraph). As for the other 
graphs, FGt is the graph FG at time T. 

It is easy to show that each virtual node has a degree of at most 3 (since they are 
internal nodes of binary trees). In our algorithm, we allow a real node to simulate at most 
one virtual node per deleted neighbor, thus bounding its degree increase. Also, because the 
hafts are balanced binary trees, the deletion of a node v can, at worst, cause the distances 
between its neighbors to increase from 2 to 2[logd] by traveling through RT(v), where d 
is the degree of v in G' (the graph consisting solely of the original nodes and insertions 
without regard to deletions and healings). However, since this deletion may cause many 
RTs to merge and the new RT formed may involve all the nodes in the graph, the distances 
between any pair of actual surviving nodes may increase by no more than a [log n\ factor. 



4.1 Half- Full Trees 




(a) The first seven hafts. The nodes marked by a circle (b) Structure of a haft. Each Ti is a complete bi- 
are the primary roots, and those in boxes are the spine nary tree, with \Ti | > \T% \ > ■ ■ ■ > \Tk \ . The spine 
nodes. nodes are the nodes in red (darker in grayscale). 

The left child of each spine node, and the right 
child of the rightmost spine node are the primary 
roots, shown in green (lighter in grayscale). 

Figure 10: haft (half-full tree) 

In this section, we define half-full trees (or hafts, for short), and describe their most 
important properties for our present application. These trees are similar to the "staircase 
trees" described by Vaucher [18]. However, our presentation will be self-contained. Hafts 
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also evoke the flavor of other well known data structures such as binomial trees and binomial 
heaps. A comparison is given at the end of this section. 



Half-full tree: A half-full tree, or haft, is a rooted binary tree in which every non-leaf node 
v has the following properties: 

• v has exactly two children. 

• The left child of v is the root of a complete binary subtree that contains at least 
half of v 's descendants. 

Primary root: A primary root is a node in a haft such that: 

• It is the root of a complete subtree. 

• Its parent, if it has one, is not the root of a complete subtree. 

Spine: A spine node is the parent of a primary root. Equivalently, it is a node in a haft 
which is not the root of a complete subtree. The spine of a haft is the set of all spine 
nodes. We observe that the spine, if non-empty, consists of the vertices of a path, 
with the root of the haft as one endpoint. 



Figure 10(a) shows several examples of hafts. We now give a simple structural lemma which 
completely characterizes any haft as a function of the number of its leaves. This will be 
useful later when we wish to perform merging operations on the hafts used by our algorithm. 
Lemma 1 (Binary representation of Hafts). Let £ be a positive integer. Then there is 
a unique haft T having I leaves. Moreover, let h be the number of ones in the binary 
representation of I, and suppose x\ > x% > ■ ■ ■ > Xh are the indices of these ones, so that 

Then either 

• h = 1, and T is a complete tree of depth x\, or 

• h > 2, and T consists of h — 1 spine nodes s\, . . . Sh-i, together with h complete binary 
trees T\, . . . ,Th, where 

— s\ is the root ofT, 

— each Ti has depth Xi, 

— each Si has the root ofTi as its left child 

— for 1 < i < h — 2, Si has s^+i as its right child 

— Sh~i has the root ofT^ as its right child 

Corollary 1. Let T be a haft having I leaves. Then the depth of T equals [~log£~|. 

Proof of LemmaUl We will prove the detailed structure of T, from which the uniqueness 
follows directly. 

First, consider the case h = 1 (i.e., £ is & power of 2). If I = 1, there is nothing to prove. 
Assume I > 1. Now the left subtree of T is complete, and hence has number of leaves equal 
to a power of two. Since at least half of the leaves are on the left subtree, this power of 
two is at least £/2. Since the root of T has two children, not all of the leaves are on the left 
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subtree, and hence there are exactly £/2 leaves on the left subtree, and thus also £/2 leaves 
on the right subtree. Since it is immediate from the definition that any subtree of a haft is 
also a haft, it follows by induction on I (being a power of two) that the right subtree is also 
a complete subtree. Thus, T is complete. 

Now, suppose h > 2. Let us denote the root of T by s%. Because t is not a power of 
2, s\ must be a spine node. Since the left subtree, T\, is complete and contains between 
£/2 and £ leaves, it must have depth x\. Since the right subtree is a haft having number of 
leaves equal to 

h 

£ _ 2 Xl = ^ 2 Xl 

i=2 

it follows by induction on £ (being any positive integer) that it has the claimed structure. 
Thus, T is also as claimed. □ 

4.2 Operations on Hafts 

We define the following operations on hafts: 

1. Strip: Suppose T is a haft with h ones in its binary representation. The Strip operation 
removes h — 1 nodes from T returning a forest of h complete trees. 

2. Merge: The Merge operation joins hafts together using additional isolated single 
nodes, to create a single new haft. 

We now describe these operations in more detail: 
4.2.1 Strip 

By Lemma [U if we remove the spine from a haft, T, we are left with a forest of h complete 
binary trees, where h is the number of ones in the binary representation of the number of 
leaves of T. The operation Strip(T) returns this forest. 

The Strip operation works as follows: If T is a complete tree, then return T itself. Note 
that the root of the T is the only primary root in this case. If T is not a complete tree, 
then F is obtained as follows. Starting from the root of T, traverse the direct path towards 
the rightmost leaf of T. Remove a node if it is not a primary root. Stop when a primary 



root or a leaf node (which is a primary root too) is discovered. In figure 10(b) the Strip 
operation removes the nodes indicated by the square boxes. Figure [TT] shows the use of the 
Strip operation. 

We now prove why the Strip operation works. 

Lemma 2. The Strip operation returns the subtrees rooted at all primary roots in the input 
haft. 

Proof. By the definitions of haft and primary root, if a vertex is not the root of a complete 
subtree, its left child is guaranteed to be a primary root. Thus, either the root of the haft 
is a primary root or its left child is. If the left child is a primary root, there can be no other 
primary root in the left subtree, so we we return the tree rooted at that child. Recursively 
applying the same test to the right child, we get all the primary roots. □ 
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Figure 11: Deletion of a node and its virtual nodes lead to breakup of RT into components. 
The Strip operation or a simple variant (for non-hafts) returns a set of complete trees, which 
can then be merged. 

4.2.2 Merge 

By Lemma [H every haft is completely characterized by its number of leaves. Merging hafts 
is analogous to binary addition of these numbers. The new binary number obtained is the 
number of leaves in the haft produced by the Merge operation. This is illustrated in fig- 
ure [TJ 

The first step of the Merge operation is to apply the Strip operation on the input trees. 
This gives a forest of complete trees. These complete trees can be recombined with the 
help of extra nodes to obtain a new haft. Let Size(X) be the number of nodes in a tree 
X. Consider two complete trees T\ and T2 (Size(Ti) > Size(T2)), with roots r\ and r2 
respectively, and an extra node v. To merge these trees, make T\ the left child and T2 the 
right child of v by adding edges between them. The merged tree is always a haft. Thus, 
the merge operation Merge (hafti, haft2, • • •) is as follows: 

1. Apply Strip to all the hafts to get a forest of complete trees. 

2. Let T\, T2, . . . , Tk be the k complete trees sorted in ascending order of their size. 
Traverse the list in ascending order; let Tj and Tj+i be the first two adjacent trees 
of the same size and v be a single isolated vertex, join Tj and Tj+i by making v the 
parent of the root of Tj and the root of Tj+i, to give a new tree. Reinsert this tree in 
the correct place in the sorted list. Continue traversal of the list from the position of 
the last merge, joining pairs of trees of equal sizes. At the end of this traversal, we 
are left with a sorted list of complete trees, all of different sizes. 

3. Let T\, T2, . . . , T\ be the sorted list of complete trees obtained after the previous step. 
Traverse the list in ascending order, joining adjacent trees using single isolated vertices. 
Let w be a single isolated vertex. Join T\ and T2 by making the root of T2 the left 
child and the root of T\ the right child of w, respectively. This gives a new haft. Join 
this haft and T3 by using another available isolated vertex, making the larger tree 
(T3) its left child. Continue this process till there is a single haft. 

4.3 hafts vs binomial heaps 

Half- full trees are similar to binomial heaps [3] in the sense that both are mergable structures 
and their representation and merge have correspondence to binary numbers and binary ad- 
dition. However, there are clear differences. Binomial heaps satisfy the heap property, which 
hafts (at least in our application) need not. During merging, two binomial heaps or trees 
are joined directly by connecting their roots whereas in the merge for hafts, an additional 
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Figure 12: Merging three hafts. The vertices in the square boxes are the new isolated 
vertices used to join the complete The square shaped vertices are the isolated vertices used 
to join the complete trees. Merging is analogous to binary number addition, where the 
number of leaves are represented as binary numbers. 

node is needed as a new root for the merging of two hafts. Also, binomial trees/heaps are 
not binary trees whereas hafts, by definition, are binary trees. For comparison purposes, let 
us call the number of leaves of a haft as its order since the shape of each haft is determined 
by its number of leaves. Then, a haft with order k has 2k — 1 nodes whereas a binomial 
tree of order k has 2 k nodes. A binomial tree has a root node whose children are roots 
of binomial trees of smaller orders sorted by their order, whereas in a haft the spine (as 
defined before) has, as children, complete trees (which are a special case of hafts) of smaller 
orders also arranged in a sorted order. 

4.4 FG: Distributed implementation 

In this section, we give a brief overview of how the Forgiving Graph can be implemented in 
a completely distributed fashion. Due to space constraints, we refer the reader to the paper 
for the complete details. 

As mentioned earlier, deletion of a node v leads to it being replaced by a Reconstruction 
Tree (RT or RT(d), for short) in G. Recall that the graph G' is the graph consisting of solely 
the original nodes and insertions (Figure [T]) . Figure [13] shows a small series of deletions and 
repairs by the ForgivingGraph algorithm. Notice that after healing on the third deletion 
some nodes are occuring as leaf nodes multiple times (Figure [13(f) \ . Here, edge information 
is useful for differentiating between these nodes. A real node takes part in a nontrivial RT 
(i.e. a RT with more than one node) only if one of its neighbors got deleted. It can have 
k edges into RTs only if k of its neighbors have already been deleted, for some integer k. 
Each edge from a real node into a RT corresponds to a deleted neighbor. We can imagine 
this edge never got deleted and just that its other endpoint got replaced by a virtual node. 
Thus, if there was an edge between nodes x and y, and node y got deleted, we can keep this 
edge labelled as (x,y). Alternatively, the edge is labelled with it's name in G", which will 
always be (x, y) since G' has no deletions. For convenience, when a node occurs as a leaf 
node multiple times in a RT, we will often consider each occurance as a seperate node and 
describe it as such. Figure [H shows this alternate representation. Notice that it is easy to 
see the haft structure in this representation and we stay in the realm of trees. From now 
on, when we refer to a leaf node of a RT, we will mean a real node augmented with the edge 
information. Thus, when we state that there is at most one virtual node corresponding to 
a leaf node of a RT, this is equivalent to saying that there is at most one virtual node in 
a RT corresponding to an edge in the graph G' . The actual processor on which we are 
executing the algorithm must keep track of its real nodes, edges and virtual nodes. 

Insertion is straightforward; a node simply comes in with its edges and the effected nodes 
update their relevant information. At a high level, when a node is deleted, the algorithm 
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(a) The original graph. Node v attacked. (b) Healed graph. The new nodes inside ellipse are 

virtual nodes. 




(e) Node w attacked: notice w is a common leaf of (f) Healed Graph. The RTs have merged. Some 
both RTs of the leaf nodes (x's, u's) are identical (so the 

picture no longer shows the RT resembling a haft. 

However, refer figure [T4)) . 

Figure 13: Effect of 3 deletions on a graph. The RT for each deleted node consists of the 
virtual nodes, plus the neighbors of the deleted node which form the leaves of the tree. In 
this example, the deleted nodes form an independent set, so the structure of the RTs does 
not depend on the deletion order. 

for repair is as shown in Algorithm 14.11 The repair proceeds in two parts. The first part is a 
quick O(l) phase in which the neighbors of the deleted node connect themselves in the form 
of a binary tree Consider the effect of the deletion of v on one of the RTs of which v is a leaf. 
Removal of this leaf and of the virtual node corresponding to that leaf (if any) splits this RT 
into connected components. We select particular nodes which were neighbors of the deleted 
nodes from each of these components. Let Nset be the collection of all these nodes together 
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(a) From figure 13(f) Nodes x and u have 
two edges each going into the haft corre- 
sponding to two of their deleted neighbors. 



(b) Nodes x and u repeated as leaf nodes of 
RTs with edges corresponding to their deleted 
neighbors. This shows the haft structure of 
the RT. 



Figure 14: Equivalent Representations of a RT. 



with any undeleted neighbors of v in FG. We shall call a component taking part in the 
merge process (irrespective of whether it is a haft or not) as a RTfragment, to distinguish 
it from the final RT formed at the end of the merge process. In part 2 of the repair, the 
RT fragments are merged (Figure [To - ]) . Before we can reconnect these RTfragments into a 
single haft, we need to further break them up into hafts (more specifically, we actually break 
them into complete trees which are also a kind of haft) so that we can merge them. 




Figure 15: On deletion of a node v, The RTfragments to be merged are connected by a 
binary tree BT V . The leaf RTfragments merge with their parents till a single RT is left. 
The solid circles are the primary roots. The (red color) nodes in the square boxes are spine 
nodes removed at each step. 



4.5 ForgivingGraph success metrics 

We state here a theorem summarizing the properties of Forgiving Graph (for the proof, 
refer to the paper). We also state a lower bound somewhat similar to theorem [2j 
Theorem 3. The Algorithm ForgivingGraph has the following properties: 

1. Degree increase: For any node v in V{Gt), after any number of time steps, T, the 
degree of v in Gt is at most 3 times the degree of v in G' T . 

2. Stretch: For any nodes x,y in V(Gt), after any number of time steps, T, the distance 
between x and y in Gt is at most log(n) times the distance in G' T . 
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Part 1: Deletion of node v splits RTs into RTfragments 

1: Anchors (designated nodes) from each RTfragment combine to form a binary tree BT V 
Part 2: 

1: Each anchor will initiate 2-phase primary roots discovery 

i) Identify primary roots in their RTfragments (may have false positives) 

ii) Exchange primary roots lists and broadcast correct list through BT V 

2: Merge leaves of BT V with parent node, in parallel, to get BT v i (anchors may change) 
3: Anchors do root discovery (no false positives now), and merge leaves with parent 
4: Repeat previous step till a single RT left 

Algorithm 4.1: ForgivingGraph actions after node deletion (high level pseudocode) 

3. Cost: After each deletion, the repair phase requires the sending of at most O(dlogn) 
messages, each of length 0(d\og n + log 2 n). Moreover, this can be done in parallel by 
the neighbors of the deleted node, in time poly log (d, n). 

Theorem 4. Let n be a positive integer, a > 3 and (3 = ^(log a (n — 1) — 1). Then there 
exists a graph on n vertices and a vertex deletion such that any way of repairing this deletion 
under our model must either increase the degree of some node by more than a factor of a, 
or it must increase the distance between some pair of nodes by at least a factor of /3. 

5 Conclusion and notes 

This chapter discussed self-healing in dynamic networks and introduced a responsive and 
scalable approach towards self-healing in reconfigurable networks. A model of self-healing 
and recent algorithms on self-healing using this or similar models were succinctly compared. 
A generic idea of using virtual structures (which may be useful for many problems besides 
self-healing) was introduced. Two algorithms: Forgiving Tree [9] and ForgivingGraph [8] 
were discussed in more detail, with particular emphasis on their use of virtual graphs. The 
readers are encouraged to refer to an earlier algorithm in this line of work: DASH [14] . and 
the latest algorithm: Xheal [12], both of which do not use virtual structures. 
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